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TWO  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE   WAY 
OF  INDEPENDENCE(a). 

NE  TEMERE  DECREE. 


(In  Order  to  draw  attention  to  the  purpose  for  which  quotations  are  employed, 
italics  not  appearing  in  the  original,  are  sometimes  made  use  of.) 


ADVOCACY  of  Canadian  independence  would  be  very  much 
simplified  if  two  difficulties  could  be  got  out  of  the  way — 
difficulties  w^hich  one  would  think  ought  not  to  exist.  One  is  the 
confusing  vagueness  of  imperialistic  claims;  and  the  other  is  un- 
familiarity  with  the  conception  of  two  independent  kingdoms 
acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  same  king. 

I  desire,  in  the  present  address,  to  do  what  I  can  to  remove 
these  difficulties.  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  clear  that  we 
have  not,  as  the  language  of  imperialists  sometimes  gives  occasion 
to  think,  any  proposal  with  reference  to  Canada's  political  future, 
except  independence;  that  although  some  years  ago  imperial  fed- 
eration was  held  out  to  us  as  a  possibility,  no  plan  of  federation  ever 
was  or  ever  could  be  produced;  that  the  association  formed  for  the 
advocacy  of  federation  dissolved;  that  it  was  reformed  as  a  federal 
defence  society;  that  it  has  abandoned  federation  altogether,  and 
adopted  the  nationalistic  idea  of  co-operation;  that  there  is  now 
nothing  left  but  the  vaguest  and  most  incoherent  of  invocations  of 
the  spirit  of  imperialism;  and  that  some  of  the  very  best  of  im- 
perialists are  actually  looking  to  nationalism  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite of  the  realization  of  their  larger  ideals. 

I  want  to  prove  this,  but  not  merely  by  my  own  assertions  or 
arguments.  I  have  recently  had  a  debate  in  the  magazine  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  United  Empire,  with  two  notable  im- 
perialists (Mr.  Ellis  M.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Richard  Jebb).  I  shall  read 
to  you  as  much  of  that  debate  as  relates  to  the  subject  I  have  now  in 
hand,  and  I  shall  ask  you  to  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  validity 
of  my  assertion  as  to  the  vagueness  of  imperialistic  claims.     I  shall 

la)  A  modification  of  this  Paper  was  deUverd  as  an  address  to  the  Canadian  Club  of  St. 
Catharines  on  22nd  January,  and  to  the  Canadian  Clubs  of  Montreal  and  Mcfiill  ITniversitv  on 
5tb  February,  1912, 
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give  you  what  can  be  said  upon  both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  I  shall 
enable  you  to  ascertain  for  yourselves,  in  that  best  of  ways,  whether 
imperialists  present  to  us  any  alterative  to  independence.  After- 
wai'ds  I  shall  deal  shortly  with  the  second  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
I  ha^■c  referred. 

But  first  let  me  explain  why  it  is  that  the  first  of  these  difficulties 
forms  a  real  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  independence.  Attention 
to  the  line  of  nationalistic  argument  will  reveal  the  reason.  It  is  as 
follows: 

(1).  Nationalists  and  imperialists  agree  that  our  present  situa- 
tion is  ignoble  and  insupportable.  Splendid  Canada  in  colonial 
garb— stalwart  Jack  in  baby  clothes,  is  ridiculous  and  shameful . 
The  chiefs  of  Canadian  imperialism  are  not  a  whit  less  sensitive 
about  humiliation  of  that  sort  than  I  am.     Dr.  Parkin  has  said: 

■ '  If  tlie  greater  British  colonies  are  permanently  content  with  their  present 
political  status,  they  are  unworthy  of  the  source  from  which  they  sprang" (a). 

Professor  Leacock  has  said: 

"The  colonial  status  is  a  worn-out,  by-gone  thing.  The  sense  and  feeling 
of  it  litis  become  harmful  to  us.  It  limits  the  ideas,  and  circumscribes  the  pat- 
riotism of  our  people.  It  impairs  the  menial  vigor  and  narrows  the  outlook  of 
those  who  are  reared  and  educated  in  our  midst"  (6). 

And  Mr.  C.  A.  Magrath  \^hose  imperialism,  he  says,  is  to  him  a  religion, 
declared  the  other  day  that: 

"The  existing  situation  is  an  imix)ssible  one,  in  that  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Isles  may,  at  any  time,  plunge  the  others  into  difficulties  wich 
foreign  powers"  (c). 

(2).  Founding  ourselves  upon  this  agreed  basis,  nationalists 
proceed  to  the  second  proposition  of  the  argument.  We  urge  that 
change  ought  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  previous  evolution,  and,  in 
accordance  with  all  previous  advancement,  by  taking  another  step 
along  the  road  which  Canada  has  always  travelled.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  steady,  persistent,  unswerving  progress  along 
that  road  has  brought  us  to  a  position  of  practical  independence. 
Our  self-conti'ol  is  only  nominally  and  theoretically  incomplete.  We 
have  our  own  arm}-,  our  own  navy  (or  a  beginning  of  it),  and  our  own 
flag  on  the  jack  staff.  In  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
internal  government,  our  freedom  is  not  only  ungrudgingly  admitted 
by  the  British  government  and  by  all  British  statesmen,  but  it  is 
proclaimed  (as  by  i\Ir.  Balfour)  as  "  a  matter  of  pride  and  rejoicing^'  (d) . 

(a)  Imp.  Fed.,  page  12:  and  see  page  31. 

(6)  University  Mag.,  1907,  page  133. 

(c)  Montreal  Star.  29  January,  1912. 

(d)  Ante,  page  161. 
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Any  change  in  our  constitutional  relationship,  I  say,  ought 
to  be  along  the  line  on  which  our  development  has  always  proceeded. 
\'ery  little  attempt  to  contravene  this  second  proposition  in  the 
nationalist  argument  is  made  by  imperialists.  Some  Canadians 
among  them  do  not,  indeed,  applaud  as  heartily  as  they  should  (and 
as  Mr.  Balfour  does;  ihe  fact  that  (to  use- his  language), 

•  'The  gre-it  Dominions  beyond  (lie  seas  are  becoming  great  nations  in  them- 
selves" (a). 

but  whether  these  men  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  too  palpable  and  too 
popular  for  dispute. 

(3)  The  last  stage  of  the  argument,  or  rather  the  deduction 
from  the  previous  premises  is  so  perfectly  inevitable  that  opposition 
to  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  For  if  our  present  position  is 
unbearable;  if  change  ouslit  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  previous 
development;  and  if  thai  development  has  already  reached  com- 
pletion from  a  practical  point  of  view,  no  one  surely  can  object  to 
the  conformity  of  theory  to  fact,  more  especially  when,  by  that 
simple  means,  our  country  would  attain  the  rank  and  station  in  the 
world  to  which  her  greatness  and  her  achievements  have  so  amply 
entitled  her. 

The  argument  for  independence,  then,  seems  to  be  very  simple 
and  very  complete.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first  of  the  two  diffi- 
culties which  it  encounters. 

For  some  3'ears  a  large  number  of  persons  advocated  closer 
political  incorporation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  in  what 
they  called  an  "imperial  federation".  The  idea  was  utterly  vision- 
ary, and  perfectly  impracticable.  Its  very  name  was  a  contradiction, 
for  the  adjective,  imperial,  connotes  a  relationship  of  dominant 
and  suboi'dinate  states,  while  the  noun,  federation,  connotes  a  rela- 
tionship of  equality.  Its  supporters,  although  fiequently  chal- 
lenged, never  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  an  intelligible 
plan.  And  the  notion  has  now  been  definitely  abandoned  by  the 
only  association  formed  for  its  advocacy.  The  Imperial  Federation 
League  has  become  The  Imperial  Co-operation  League.  It  is  on 
the  right  line  at  last.  Let  me  quote,  in  this  connection,  the 
language   of   a    celebrated    imperialist — Sir   Gilbert    Parker: 

"  With  tile  greater  facilities  of  our  modern  times  and  our  close  touch  due 
to  science  and  swift  transportation,  parliamentary  federation  see?ns  further  off 
than  it  was  then.     Old  federationists  like  .Joseph  Howe,  antl  James  Service,  and 

(a)   Ibid. 
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Harris  Hofineyer  wereg;eat  dreamers,  and  they  thought  they  saw  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  scattered  provinces  of  Canada  a  forfnula  for  the  constitutional  union  of 
provinces  still  more  scattered,  witii  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  centre.  Time  and 
closer  analysis  of  the  problem,  together  with  experience,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
solvents,  have  shown  tliat  imperial  union  on  the  lines  of  an  imperial  parliament 
has  difficulties  too  great,  and,  in  reality,  advantages  too  few  to  permit  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  great  constitutional  dream"  (a). 

Imperial  Federation  is  finished,  but  the  effect  of  a  very  cap- 
able, very  persistent,  and  very  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  it  still 
continues.  Former  adherents  cannot  be  expected  easily  to  accept 
independence,  when  for  years  they  argued  in  favor  of  ''imperial 
federation."  Some  of  those  persons  will  always  be  federationists, 
and  will  continue  to  promise  us  that  some  day  some  marvellous 
man  will  arise,  who,  witli  clearer  vision  and  stronger  sense,  will 
show  us  that  the  utterly  impracticable  has  always  been  perfectly 
feasible. 

Argument  against  faith  in  future  manifestations  and  revelations, 
is,  of  course,  futile,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  The  believers,  more- 
over, have  my  unfeigned  respect.  At  the  root  of  their  faith  is 
strong  British  sentiment — a  sentiment  which  I  would  be  the  last  to 
decry,  for  it  is  one  which  I  share.  It  is  a  feeling  founded  upon 
common  ancestry,  language,  customs,  literature  and  achievements. 
All  that  I  urge  upon  these  men  is  that  that  sentiment  would  not  be 
outraged,  but  on  the  contrary  would  be  augmented  and  enlarged  by 
another  great  victory  in  British  constitutionalism;  by  the  happy 
termination  of  another  long  line  of  developmental  activity  similar  to 
that  which  produced  the  British  parliament  itself;  by  the  consum- 
mation in  nationhood  of  our  own  political  evolution;  by  Canada's 
attainment  of  international  rank.  Sentiment  might,  conceivably, 
(but  only  conceivably),  have  prevented  our  abjuration  of  British 
control — have  inhibited  at  the  outset  all  desire  for  self-government — 
but  it  cannot  require  us  to  refrain  from  declaring  that  we  have 
obtained  that  for  which  we  have  always  struggled,  and  at  last  won. 

I  argue,  then,  not  with  the  adherents  of  the  lost  cause,  but  with 
those  who  are  as  yet  uncommitted,  and  it  is  with  them  in  mind 
that  I  refer  to  the  vagueness  of  imperialistic  claims — to  the  disin- 
clination of  imperialists  to  define  themselves  as  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  independence. 

The  difficulty  is  this.  Although  there  is  now,  in  reality,  but  one 
proposal  before  the  public  with  reference  to  the  political  future  of 
Canada,  imperialists  continue  to  give  the  impression  that  there  are 
two.     Nationalists,  indeed,  nag  at  them,  wanting  to  know  what  is  the 

(a I   Can.  Ann.  Rev.,  1910.  p.  83. 
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other  one:  but  the  only  reply  is  ' ' imperialism" ;  and  all  that  further 
pressure  can  produce  is  either  vague  language,  which  may  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  "imperial  federation"  (a);  or  the  still  more 
unsatisfactory  statement  that  the  imperialism  advocated  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  properly  be  described  by  the  word  imperialism 
at  all  (I  shall  read  that  to  you);  or  a  declaration  of  firmest  belief 
that  the  resources  and  powers  of  British  statesmanship  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  due  revelation  to  us  at  some  appropriate 
period.  Assertions  and  appeals  of  these  kinds  are,  I  regret  to  ac- 
knowledge, well  calculated  to  mislead,  and  keep  unsettled,  people 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  imperial  federation  movement, 
and  not  aware  of  the  reasons  which  predetermined  its  failure.  I 
recognize  in  this  vagueness  and  uncertainty  a  real  obstacle  to  the 
acceptance  of  independence.  I  now  give  you  extracts  from  the 
debate;  and  I  have  to  ask  you  as  I  proceed  to  be  forming  your  own 
judgments  as  to  the  character  of  imperialistic  claims — to  ascertain 
whether  imperialists  offer  us  any  alternative  to  independence. 

Mr.  Ellis  M.  Cook's  x\rticle.— "The  very  first  point  that 
strikes  us,  then,  in  these  pamphlets  is  that  Mr.  Ewart  himself 
(in  No.  1)  begins  by  demonstrating  (page  4)  that  Canada  has 
'fiscal  independence,  legislative  independence,  and  executive 
independence.'  Her  complete  judicial  independence  she  could 
secure  if  she  wished.  'From  a  political  standpoint  Canada  is 
diplomatically  independent.' 

' '  Mr.  Ewart  goes  on  to  show  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
only  recognized  but  welcomed  by  the  principal  leaders  of 
affairs  in  Britain.  Why,  then,  should  Canadians  feel  any 
deficiency  in  their  citizenship?  Mr.  Ewart  replies,  in  effect,  be- 
cause they  are  still  theoretically  part  of  an  empire — and  empire, 
'speaking  precisely  and  politically',  means  subjection.  Against 
this  theory  put  the  opposite  one:  that,  whatever  'empire'  has 
meant  in  the  past,  it  means  not  subjection  but  partnership  in 
the  future,  and  that  citizenship  of  an  empire  is  something 
wider  and  prouder  than  citizenship  of  one  isolated  country. 
Why  should  we  I'mit  our  conceptions  by  dictionary  definitions 
or  past  history? 

''Mr.  Ewart's  quarrel  is  chiefly  with  words,  and  he  follows  a 
good  imperialist,  Mr.  Jebb,  in  suggesting  alliance  rather  than 
federation,  as  the  end  and  aim.  But  whereas  Mr.  Jebb  reads 
into  the  word  'alliance'  something  more  than  n  mere  system  of 
agreements  between  independent  kingdoms,  Mr.  Ewart,  unless 

<a)  As  in  the  recent  piunphliM  of  Mr  C.  H.  Ciihan,  K.C.,  entitled  Colonial  Responsibilities. 
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we  are  mistaken,  reads  something  less.  He  grants  us  the  crown, 
and  does  lip  service  to  the  throne,  but  his  insistence  on  certain 
nomenclature  is  in  itself  suspicious.  He  objects  to  the  words 
'Dominions  beyond  the  seas',  saying  '  We  are  on  this  side  of  the 
seas.'  His  king,  therefore,  nuist  have  no  distinction  Ijctween 
his  subjects. " 

''No.  ^Mialever  be  the  confusion  of  thought  among 
imperialists,  and  however  unscientific  and  lacking  in  precision 
may  be  their  terminology,  they  present  to  any  but  the  bigoted 
provincialist,  a  better  creed  than  that  offered  by  Mi-.  Ewart." 

Mr.  I'^avaht's  Article. — ''For  discussion  of  the  problems  in- 
vohed  ill  the  political  relationship  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada,  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  (very 
obvioush')  is  clear  conception  of  what  that  relationship  is.  Are 
the  two  countries  a  part  of  an  empire?  If  so,  Avhat  sort  of  an 
empire  is  it?  Or  are  they  independent  kingdoms?  Or  are  they 
nominally  pai'ts  of  an  empire,  and  in  reality  independent  king- 
doms? One  would  imagine  that  this  would  be  the  first  point 
for  discussion  and  settlement.  To  very  many  imperialists, 
however,  (  I  speak  with  perfect  knowledge)  attempt  at  definition 
is  not  only  unacceptal)le  but  irritating,  and  even  thought  to  be 
indicative  of  treasonable  methods  of  thought.  From  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  the  oi-ganizer  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  (1884), 
w4io  said  that 

'lie    tliuught  liiai   lliose  wore  the  foes  of  the  union,  or  at  any  rate 
scejitics  iind  imbelievers  in  it.  who  would  ask  them  to  define  then  what 
shape  federation  should  assimie'(o), 
down  to  Mr.  Cook  (1911),  who  declares  that 

'insistence  upon  certain  nonieiiclature  is  in  iiself  suspicious." 
the  same  dislike  of  definition  pervades  imperialistic  preaching. 
"In  my  Kingdom  Papers  I  have  been  trjdng  to  define,  for 
my  fellow-Canadians,  the  relation  of  my  country  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  have  been  pointing  out  to  them  that  in  earlier 
days  Canada  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  British  Empire- 
one  of  those  territories  ruled  b}^  the  British  people  through  the 
Colonial  Secretary;  that  Canada  has  emerged  from  that  sub- 
jection and,  therefore,  from  imperialism;  that  she  is  now  really 
(although  not  nominally)  independent — legislativeh^  execu- 
tively, fiscally,  judicially,  and  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  (6); 

(a)  A  statement  which  reminded  Lord  Norton  of  "a  prospectus  in  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  'for  an  undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed'." — Nineteenth  Century, 
September,  1884,  page  506. 

(6)  This  summary  should  not  be  talcen  apart  from  the  Papers  which  it  so  shortly  sum- 
marizes. 
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that  it  i.s  wrong,  therefore,  to  describe  present  relationship 
by  the  word  imperial;  and  that,  as  Mr.  Powell  has  said  (a),  the 
word  •  empire'  in  that  connection  is  a  misnomer — Lord  Milner 
has  called  it  'a  very  unfortmiate  misnomer.' 

''Now,  although  all  that  seems  to  be  indisputably  true, 
very  many  imperialists  do  not  like  it,  and  Mr.  Cook  replies  in 

this  wa}': 

'Against  this  theory,  put  the  opposite  one:  that,  whatever  empire 
has  meant  in  tlie  past,  it  means  not  subjection  but  partnership  in  the 
futui-e,  and  that  citizenship  of  an  empire  is  something  wider  and  jjrouder 
than  citizenship  of  one  isolated  country.  Why  should  we  limit  our 
conceptions  by  dictioiuiry  definitions  or  by  past  history?' 

' '  But  I  have  not  in  the  least  suggested  limiting  anybody's 
conception  by  dictionary  definitions.  Indeed,  I  was  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  dictionaries  supplied  definitions  of  conceptions. 
All  that  I  have  asked  is  that  in  telling  us  what  their  conceptions 
are,  imperialists  w^ould  be  good  enough,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  use  words  in  their  ordinary  sense.  Mr.  Cook  tells  us  that  in 
the  future  empire  means  not  what  it  has  always  meant,  but 
something  entirely  different,  something,  indeed,  quite  opposite 
to  its  former  signification.  Until  Mr.  Cook  wrote,  it  meant  sub- 
jection; now  it  is  said  to  mean  partnership.  But  we  are  still  in 
the  dark,  for  nobody  has  as  yet  heard  of  a  political  or  constit- 
utional partnership.  The  word  is  always  used  with  reference 
to  relations  between  individuals,  and  never  with  reference  to 
relations  between  nations. 

''Almost  admitting  the  charge  of  indefiniteness  which  I 
make  against  most  of  the  imperialists,  Mr.  Cook  says: 

'^Yhatever  may  be  tlie  confusion  of  thought  among  imperialists,  and 
however  unscientific  and  lacking  in  precision  may  be  their  terminology, 
they  present  to  any  but  the  bigoted  provincialist  a  better  creed  than  that 
offered  by  Mr.  Ewart.' 

"That  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  nobody  can  possibly 
tell  whether  it  is  or  not  until  the  ci-eed  is  put  in  something 
approaching  precise  form.  For  some  years,  I  have  been  asking 
for  production  of  this  creed  in  intelligible  language.  I  am  still 
asking.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  such  phrases  as 
'imperial  unity',  or  'the  higher  and  truer  imperialism,'  or  'some 
form  of  federation,'  or  the  like.  I  ask  that  translation  into  the 
definite  shall  be  made  of  that  language." 

"I  have  not  in  this  article  or  elsewhere  insisted  upon  'cer- 
tain nomenclature,'  with  a  view  to  verbal  victories.  That 
would  l)e  l:)oth  pedantic  and  childish.     I  do  it  because  to  my 

(o)    United  Empire,  .\ugust,  1911,  p.  .'j-lO. 
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mind  it  is  very  clear  that  dictionary  contempt,  in  the  discussion 
of  such  extremely  important  questions,  is  not  only  misleading, 
but  absurd  and  dangerous.  I  believe  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  countries  ought  to  be  understood;  I  believe  that,  for 
that  purpose,  precision  in  the  use  of  language  is  absolutely 
essential;  and  I  do  most  firmly  believe  that  if  by  steady  insist- 
ence upon  the  proper  use  of  language  (the  only  way  of  doing  it) 
we  could  get  well  rid  of  the  imperial  idea — if  we  could  but  get 
into  our  thought  and  language  the  well-acknowledged  fact  of 
Canada's  practical  independence — we  should  do  very  much 
towards  increasing  the  cordiality  and  effectiveness  of  that  co- 
operation for  which  there  is  such  sound  basis  in  the  unity  of 
sentiment  and  ideals  of  the  British  and  Canadian  peoples.  Im- 
perialists keep  agitated  and  irritated  many  people  who,  upon 
practical  points,  are  not  out  of  sympathy  with  them." 

Mr.  Cook's  Second  Article. —  "Utilizing  the  opening  afford- 
ed by  the  criticism  of  the  'Kingdom  Papers',  Mr.  Ewart 
expands  his  theories  of  the  future  relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  daughter  nations.  His  main  ostensible  ob- 
jection to  imperialism  ranges  round  his  assertion  that  the  worda 
'  empire'  and  '  imperial'  are  no  longer  applicable  to  these  relations,, 
because  they  connote  subjection.  My  reply  to  this  was  that 
they  have  got  to  connote  something  else  in  the  future;  but 
Mr.  Ewart  will  have  none  of  such  arguments.  To  him  a  spade 
is  not  a  spade  unless  you  call  it  by  its  proper  name.  'Canada^ 
he  says  '  is  really  (but  not  nominally)  independent — legislatively, 
executively,  fiscally,  judicially,  and  with  regard  to  foreign  rela- 
tions,' and  yet  he  spends  his  time  (as  a  footnote  tells  us)  in  the 
'advocacy  of  Canadian  independence.'  In  other  words,  having 
grasped  the  substance,  he  fights  for  the  shadow — the  elimination 
of  the  word  'empire.' 

"Mr,  Ewart  asks  that  imperialists  should  define  their 
creed.  I  speak  for  myself  alone.  My  creed  is  a  belief  in  the 
spirit  which  binds  together  what  I  will  continue,  -pace  Mr.  Ewart, 
to  call  the  empire.  I  believe  that  spirit  to  be  stronger  than 
bargains,  but  I  know  that  it  will  have  to  be  translated  eventually 
into  common  action  of  some  kind,  and  common  defence  must  be 
its  first  expression.  I  believe,  with  Lord  Milner,  in  'an  empire 
consisting,  no  doubt,  of  nations  completely  independent  in 
local  affairs;  but  having  certain  great  objects  in  common  and 
capable,  by  these,  of  developing  a  common  policy  and  a  common 
life'." 
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Mr.  Jebb's  Article. 

''As  a  proposition  to  be  examined,  imperialism  must,  Mr. 
Ewart  argues,  begin  by  defining  itself  in  more  precise  terms  than 
seems  to  be  required  by  those  to  whom  it  is  a  creed.  Even  to 
adherents  of  the  creed,  such  a  demand  may  appear  to  be  rea- 
,  sonable.  Among  them  are  some,  at  any  rate  in  Britain,  who 
at  the  present  time  are  being  impelled  on  the  one  hand,  by 
tradition,  to  oppose  'home  rule'  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  other, 
by  reason,  to  give  home  rule  a  dispassionate  consideration  in 
the  light  of  modern  conditions.  To  such  men  home  rule  is  not  a 
creed  but  a  proposition;  and  so  they  begin  by  asking  the  creed- 
bound  home  ruler  to  define  in  precise  terms  what  he  means  by 
home  rule.  'Produce  your  scheme'  is  their  demand;  and 
until  the  scheme  is  produced  they  retain  suspicion,  but  reserve 
judgment.  To  that  extent  the  attitude  of  some  imperialists 
towards  home  rule  is  precis'^ly  analogous  to  Mr.  Ewart's  atti- 
tude   towards    imperialism. 

"But  this  analogy,  drawn  for  instruction,  between" home 
rule  and  imperialism,  does  not  seem  to  hold  good  to  the  end. 
Mr.  Ewart,  obviously  an  ardent  admirer  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
would  probably  call  himself  a  home  ruler  if  asked  to  reveal  his 
sympathies  in  our  domestic  politics.  But  if  pressed  for  a  propos- 
ition or  policy  defining  home  rule,  he  would  probably  plead 
that  a  man'  can  be  an  intelligent  home  ruler  without  having  a 
precise  scheme;  that  an  intelligent  belief  in  home  rule  necessi- 
tates nothing  more  than  a  belief  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
Ireland  should  have  a  larger  measure  of  control  over  her  own 
affairs.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  attitude  of  very  many,  both 
here  and  in  the  dominions,  who  avow  their  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  home  rulers.  But  if  Mr.  Ewart  concedes  (as  I  imagine  he 
would)  that  it  has  been  an  intelligent  attitude  for  home  rulers 
to  profess  a  vague  creed  without  offering  a  precise  policy,  he 
ought  to  concede  that  imperialists  may  quite  reasonably  main- 
tain a  like  attitude. 

"Adopting  Mr.  Ewart's  Canadian  standpoint,  the  case  for 
imperialism  may  be  that  the  only  available  idea  which  is  capable 
of  unifying  the  Canadian  peoples  is  the  idea  of  building  up  the 
Dominion  as  the  strongest  pillar  of  the  world's  best  and  greatest 
empire.  If  he  and  Mr.  Cook  were  deputed  by  their  respective 
countries  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  future  relationship,  with 
stringent  instructions  to  give  it  neither  title  nor  preamble,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  conflict  between  nationalism  and  imperialism 
would  survive  the  ordeal." 
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Mr.  Jebl)  is  one  of  the  closest  students  in  England  of  colonial 
affairs.  He  is  the  author  of  the  notable  works  Studies  in  Colonial 
Nationalism  and  The  Imperial  Conference,  and  is  moreover  a  journal- 
ist of  high  repute.  The  Editor  of  United  Empire  could  have  appealed 
for  my  overthrow  to  no  man  more  competent  than  ^Ir.  Jebb,  whose 
whole  article  is  well  worth  perusal.  In  due  course  I  sent  the  Editoj 
a  reply.  I  was  informed  that  a  committee  was  considering  its  pub- 
lication. I  protested  that  protection  of  an  expert  like  Mr.  Jebb  from 
reply  would  be  grossly  unfair.  I  was  told  that  limited  space  pre- 
vented puljlication.  I  offered  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  few  additional 
pages  (the  size  of  the  journal  varies  considerably  and  runs  as  high 
as  81  pages).  I  was  denied  admission  on  any  terms.  I  give  you 
some  extracts  from  my  proposed  reply. 

Mr.   Ewart's  Proposed  Article. — 

''In  order  to  prove  my  unreasonableness  in  asking  for 
definition  of  impei-ialism.  Mi'.  Jebb  says  that  probably  I  favor 
home  I'ule  for  Ireland. 

■ '  Bu;  if  pressed  for  a  projiositioii  or  policy  defining  home  rule,  he 
would  probably  plead  iha'c  a  man  can  be  an  intelligent  home  ruler  without 

having  a  precise  scheme But  if  Mr.  Ewart  concedes  (as  I  imagine 

he  would)  that  it  has  been  an  intelligent  attitude  for  home  rulers  to  pro- 
fess a  vague  creed  without  offering  a  precise  policy,  he  ought  to  concede 
tliat  imperialists  may  quite  reasonably  maintain  a  like  attitude." 

"To  my  way  of  thinking,  nothing  can  be  more  stupid  than 
to  discuss  home  rule — to  be  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it — until 
you  and  your  opponent,  or  you  and  your  audience,  understand 
what  it  is  you  are  talking  about.  I  do  not  say  that  ascertain- 
ment of  all  the  details  of  a  home  rule  lull  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite of  discussion.  I  make  the  familiar  distinction  be- 
tween the  principle  and  the  details — the  general  idea  and  the 
committee  work.  I  want  to  know  the  outline  of  the  proposal. 
If  you  mean  such  home  rule  as  a  province  of  Canada  has,  I  am 
in  favor  of  it.  If  you  mean  such  home  rule  as  Canada  has,  I  am 
against  it.  The  home  rule  controversy  forms  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  utter  futility  of  debate  without  definition. 

"And  if  it  is  essential  in  a  controversy  over  a  subject  known 
by  a  descriptive  word  which  indicates  accurately  although 
incompletely  the  content  of  the  proposal,  how  much  more 
is  it  indispensable  when  the  descriptive  word  actually  negatives 
the  notion  supposed  to  be  in  it.  By  home  rule  for  Ireland  we 
all  understand  (as  Mr.  Jel)b  says)  'a  larger  measure  of  contrcl 
over  her  local  affairs.'  The  title  words  shortly  summarize  the 
general   idea.     \'ery  well:   now   what  do   imperialists  mean  by 
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imperialism?  I  don't  ask  the  details.  I  want  the  outlines — 
the  category — the  general  idea.  And  so  far  from  getting  any 
satisfactory  reply,  I  am  told  that  \\'hat  is  meant  is  not  anything 
wliich  can  l)e  properly  described  by  the  word  imperialism.  Mr. 
Jebb  appears  to  think  that  that  is  all  that  anybody  need  know 
in  order  to  maintain  an  'intelligent  attitude  toward  the  subject.' 
If  I  asked  Mr.  Jebb  what  he  thotight  of  home  rule;  and  if  he 
inf[uired  what  I  meant  by  the  word;  and  I  replied  'I  don't 
know,  but  I  don't  mean  home  rule'  he  would  probably  realize 
the  difficulty  which  I  feel  in  arriving  at  an  intelligent  attitude 
towards  imperialism  which  is  not  imperialism. 

■'In  concluding  his  second  point,  Mr.  Jebb  supplies  me 
with  a  capital  illustration  of  the  danger  of  arguing  at  large.  He 
says  that: 

'■'If  lie  (Mr.  Ewai-t)  and  Mr.  Cook  were  deputed  by  their  respective 
countries  to  prejoare  a  scheme  of  future  relationship,  with  stringent  in- 
structions to  give  it  neither  title  nor  preamble,  I  am  not  sure  lluu  the 
conflict  between  nulionalism  and  imperialism  would  survive  the  ordeal." 

'"Vague  and  incomprehensible  as  was  Mr.  Cook's  language, 
I  had  not  imagined  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  his 
intention  to  indicate  a  strong  objection  to  nationalism.  Mr. 
Jebb,  however,  (a  man  of  no  mean  powers)  takes  the  contrar}- 
view.  He  l^elievcs  that  if  ^Ir.  Cook  would  only  write  out  his 
scheme  for  the  future  relationship  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  he  would  be  found  to  agree  with  me,  and  as  I  am  an 
eager  advocate  of  Canadian  independence,  Mr.  Jebb  evidently 
believes  that  Mr.  Cook  is  a  nationalist.  If  ]\Ir.  Jebb  is  wrong, 
he,  at  all  events,  has  probably  convinced  Mi\  Cook  of  the 
necessity  for  either  definition  or  silence. 

"But  is  Mr.  Jebb  wrong?  I  pressed  Mr.  Cook  for  a  better 
creed  than  nationalism  and  he  replied  in  customary  illtisive 
phraseology  as  follows: — 

"My  creed  is  a  belief  in  the  spirit  which  binds  together  what  I  will 
continue,  pace  Mr.  Ewart,  to  call  the  empire.  1  believe  that  spirit  to  be 
stronger  than  bargains,  but  I  know  that  it  will  have  to  be  translated  event- 
ually into  common  action  of  some  kind,  and  common-defence  must  be  its 
first  expression.  I  believe,  with  Lord  Milner,  in  an  empire  consisting,  no 
doubt,  of  nations  completely  independent  in  local  affairs,  but  having  cer- 
tain great  objects  in  common,  and  capable,  by  (hem,  of  developing  a  com- 
mon policy  and  a  common  life." 

' '  If  that  is  the  best  definition  Mr.  Cook  can  give  of  his  im- 
perialism, I  admit  a  possibility  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Jebb's 
diagnosis.  Except  for  the  misuse  of  the  word  empire,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  creed  about  imperialism  or  even  suggestive  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  creed  sounds  very  like  the  customary  after- 
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dinner  interchange  of  platitudinarv  sympathies  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  and 
but  for  a  lawyer-like  objection  to  a  word  or  two,  nationalists 
would  readily  subscribe  it.  Possibly  Mr.  Jebb  is  right,  but  I 
shall  hold  to  my  own  opinion  until  Mr.  Cook  shall  tell  us  which 
has  made  the  better  guess." 

This  closed  the  debate.  I  make  no  comment  upon  it.  I  leave 
it  with  you  and  merely  suggest  the  c^uestions:  (1)  Is  Mr.  Jebb  right 
in  thinking  that  ^Ir.  Cook  would  agree  with  me  as  to  the  future 
relationship  between  the  two  countries?  (2)  Does  not  any  doubt 
about  that  point  arise  merely  from  the  vagueness  of  Mr.  Cook's 
language?  (3)  Does  not  Mr.  Cook  give  to  the  casual  reader  the 
impression  that  he  is  arguing  for  some  proposal  which  he  presents  to 
'any  but  the  bigoted  provincialist'  as  something  better  'than  that 
offered  by  Mr.  Ewart?'  (4)  And  finally  is  there  any  such  proposal? 
Or  is  it  not  the  fact  (as  Mr.  Jebl)  indicates)  that  it  is  to  a  'vague 
creed'  merely  (as  distinguished  from  a  proposition)  that  we  are 
asked 'to  maintain  'an  intelligent  attitude?' 

I  should  have  quoted  Mr.  Jebb's  distinction  between  ' '  a  proposi- 
tion to  be  examined",  and  a  creed  to  be  believed.  After  saying  that 
this  latter  is  what  imperialism  means  to  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Jebb  adds: 

"To  others,  imperiali.sm  is  neither  a  cry  nor  a  creed,  but  a  proposition. 
Mr.  Ewart  is  one  of  those.     Yet.  he  seems  to  .stand  in  a  class  by  himself."' 

But  Mr.  Jebb  should  not  have  excluded  me  in  that  way.  Im- 
perialism is  no  more  a  proposition  to  me  than  to  anybod}'  else.  I 
have  never  seen  it  as  a  proposition.  I  have  many  times  asked  for  its 
production  as  a  proposition.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  made 
into  a  proposition.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  it  would 
look  like  as  a  proposition.  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  cry,  or  at  best  a  creed.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  con- 
fidently repeat  that  there  is  but  one  proposition  or  proposal  before 
us  for  consideration.  Mr.  Jebb  very  clearly  establishes  my  point  by 
his  useful  distinction. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  what  has 
been  said  will  have  dissipated  one  of  the  difficulties  to  which  this 
address  is  devoted — namely  that  which  arises  from  the  disinclination 
of  imperialists  to  define  their  imperialism.  The  line  of  my  argument 
as  you  will  have  observed  is  as  follows: — 

1.  The  disinclination  is  based  upon  very  creditable  sentiment. 

2.  The  sentiment  is,  however,  misplaced.  It  might,  conceiv- 
ably, have  prevented  all  usurpations  of  self-governing  authority 
(Xobody  thinks  so),  but  it  cannot  forbid  the  proclamation  of  what 
we  have  done. 
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3.  The  disinclination  is  re-enforced  by  a  lingering  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  "imperial  federation."  There  are  still  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  lost  cause  left. 

4.  As  ''imperial  federation"  waned,  the  prospect  of  a  proposi- 
tion vanished;  and  now  we  have  nothing  but  a  cry,  or  at  best  a 
creed. 

o.  Colonialism  is  a  "worn-out,  by-gone  thing,"  and  must  be 
susper-sed. 

6.  There  is  but  one  proposal  with  reference  to  the  political  future 
of  Canada,  namely  independence. 

7.  Independence  is  merely  the  final  step  in  Canada\s  political 
development.  All  antecedent  steps  have  been  taken.  We  have  no 
reason  to  regret  what  we  have  done.  We  are  proud  of  the  result  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  and  we  look  forward  with  exultation — with 
pride  and  rejoicing,  to  nationhood  as  the,  culmination — the  splendid 
culmination  of  our  political  evolution. 

The  Present  Situation. 

Practically  Canada  is  independent.  Theoretically  and  legally 
she  is  a  colony.  A  completely  independent  country  is  one  which 
not  only  can  do  as  it  likes,  but  can  act  without  the  supervision  or 
assent  of  anj^  other  country.  Canada  falls  short  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence— of  nationhood.  Her  constitution  is  a  British  statute, 
and  when  we  want  some  amendment  of  the  constitution,  we  have 
to  ask  the  British  parliament  to  be  good  enough  to  amend  its  statute. 

In  1869,  doubts  arose  as  to  the  power  of  Canada  to  appoint  a 
deputy  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  an  imperial  statute  was 
enacted  to  declare  that  it  might  be  done. 

In  1873,  Canada  passed  a  statute  providing  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  upon  oath  by  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons;  but  it  appeared  that  Canada  had  no  power  so  to  enact. 
Westminster  came  to  our  assistance,  and  we  are  now  permitted  to 
legislate  in  reference  to  the  "privileges,  immunities,  and  powers'^ 
of  our  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  provided  we  do  not  go  beyond 
those  "held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster"  at  the  date  of  our  legislation.  We  must  do  as  they  do, 
or  do  nothing  at  all. 

In  1886,  Canada  wished  to  add  to  her  Senate  some  represent- 
atives from  the  North- West  Territories,  but  she  was  powerless,  and 
assistance  once  more  had  to  be  sought  for  at  Westminster. 

All  that  is  humiliating  enough,  but  it  is  rather  in  its  international 
than  domestic  aspect  that  I  am  most  sensitive  about  the  foolish 
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inferiority  of  oiii-  position.  Hayti,  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela — all  the 
scores  of  trumpery  little  states  of  the  woi-ld  are  nations,  while  Canada 
is  a  British  possession — a  colony — a  Dominion  bej'ond  the  seas. 
Honduras  has  the  same  lelation  to  the  seas  as  has  Canada,  but  she  is 
a  nation,  and,  therefore,  on  this  side  of  the  ^seas.  Canada,  although 
you  might  not  have  observed  it,  is  on  the  other  side.  At  international 
councils,  Canada  has  no  seat.  At  the  Peace  Conference  of  1907, 
Argentina  (population  6,980,000),  Bolivia  (2,049,083),  Bulgaria 
(4,284,844),  Chili  (3,254,451),  Colombia  (4,303,000),  Cuba  (2,150,112), 
Dominica  (610,000),  Ecuador  (1,272,000),  Guatemala  (1,992,000), 
Haiti  (2,029,700),  Luxemburg  (246,455),  Montenegix)  (250,000), 
Nicaragua  (600,000),  Norway  (2,392,698),  Panama  (450,000),  Para- 
guay (631,347),  Peru  (4,500,000),  Persia  (9,500,000),  Portugal 
(5,423,132),  Roumania  (6,865,739),  Salvador  (1,116,253),  Servia 
(2,688,025),  Siam  (6,250,000),  Uruguay  (1,094,688),  Venezuela 
(2,685,606), — an  average  population  of  2,944,765  were  represented. 
Canada  with  her  seven  millions  was  nominalh'  included  in 
the  phi'ase  "His  JMajest}^  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  seas,"  but  in  reality  she  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  proceed- 
ings than  had  the  inhabitants  of  ]\Iars.  Canada  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  the  councils  of  the  world. 

Consider,  too,  the  great  importance  of  some  of  the  agreements 
arrived  at  by  the  conference: — 

"Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

"Convention  respecting  the  limitation  of  the  emplojinent  of  force  for  tlie 
recovery  of  contract  debts. 

"Convention  relative  to  the  opening  of  liosdlities. 

"Convention  respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

"Convention  respecting  the  right.=!  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  per- 
sons in  case  of  war  on  land. 

"Convention  relative  to  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines. 

"Convention  respecting  bombardment  by  naval  forces  in  time  of  war. 

"Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  naval  war  of  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

"Convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capture  in  naval  war. 

"Convention  relative  to  the  creation  of  an  international  prize  court. 

"Declaration  prohibiting  the  discliarge  of  jirojectiles  and  explosives  from 
b.illoons"  (a). 

Canada  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  all  such 
mr.tters.     But  she  has  not ;  and  even  when  some  of  her  special  interests 

(a)   Second  Internationa]  Peace  Conference,  1007.  i)p.  61,  62. 
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take  on  an  international  aspect  she  has  to  act  through  British 
officials,  who  cumber  her  freedom  with  strong  suggestion  falling 
little  short  of  control. 

You  all  know  what  befell  us,  for  that  reason,  in  the  Alaska 
boundary  affair.  Let  me  give  you  an  incident  in  the  conduct  of  the 
recent  fisheries  arbitration.  The  contest  being  one  which  interested 
(upon  our  side)  Canada  and  Newfoundland  alone,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  would  have  had  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  the  selection 
of  the  counsel  to  be  employed  in  it.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  the 
case  did  think  so  until  we  arrived  in  England,  when  we  heard  a 
rumour,  and  afterwards  the  definite  statement,  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  England  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  the  leading  part 
in  the  argument.  None  of  us  knew  the  Attorney-General.  Nobody 
would  have  thought  of  retaining  him.  He  was  an  exceedingly  busy 
man,  and  the  political  stiuation  was  one  which  at  the  moment  ap- 
peared to  make  adequate  study  of  our  case  impossible.  But  we 
had  no  option.  Nominally  the  case  was  one  between  the  British 
government  and  the  United  States  government.  Canada  was, 
theoretically,  not  even  a  party  to  it.  The  English  Attorney-General 
was  officially  entitled  to  control  the  case,  and  without  the  least  con- 
sultation with  Canada  or  Newfoundland,  be  became  our  counsel. 

I  am  not  complaining.  The  Attorney-General  did  splendid 
work,  and  for  his  services  was  made  Lord  Robson.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  some  fair  reason  can  be  given  for  controlling  us  in 
this  way,  so  long  as  we  are  nominally  a  colony.  Although  the 
United  Kingdom  had  no  interest  in  the  fisheries'  case,  she  has  inter- 
ests all  over  the  world  which  might  be  afTected  by  any  decision  given, 
in  the  case,  and,  naturally,  while  she  would  like  to  see  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  succeed,  she  would  be  sorry  to  see  her  other  interests 
affected.  Unfortunately  for  us  in  the  fisheries'  case,  the  United 
Kingdom  had,  with  reference  to  the  most  important  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  tril)unal — the  question  of  our  bays — a  very  divided, 
object.  She  wanted  Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  get  their  bays, 
but  she  did  not  want  to  be  trammelled  liy  a  precedent  that  might 
be  an  embai'i'assmont  in  her  contention  with  Russia.  Norway  or 
otlier  countries  witli  respect  to  their  l)ays.  Li  fact  the  only  twO' 
substantial  difficulties  which  we  had  with  reference  to  the  bays- 
were,  first,  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  always  been  indifferent  as 
to  our  owneisliip  of  our  bays,  and  secondly,  that  she  had  recently 
as.sei'ted,  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world,  if  indeed  she  was  not  at  the 
moment  assei-ting,  views  inconsistent  with  those  for  which  Canada 
and  Newfoundhmd  iiad  always  contemled.  What  could  possibly 
have  been  more  damaging  to  oui'  case  than  the  statement  made  in 
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the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  as  recently  as  the  21st 
February,  1907?  Remember  that  the  United  States  was  contending 
that  only  such  of  our  bays  were  territorial  (belonged  to  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  territory)  as  were  not  more  than  six  miles  wide, 
and  that  we  were  alleging  ownership  of  all  bays,  of  whatever  width 
they  might  be,  and  the  embarrassment  caused  by  Lord  Fitzmaurice's 
statement  can  be  easily  understood : 

"According  to  the  view  hitherto  accepted  by  all  the  departments  of  the 
government  chiefly  concerned — the  Foreign  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries — terri- 
torial waters  were — first,  the  waters  which  extended  from  the  coast  line  of  any 
part  of  the  territorj''  of  a  state  to  three  miles  from  the  low- water  mark  of  such 
<x>ast  line;  secondly,  the  waters  of  bays,  the  entrance  to  which  was  not  more  than 
six  miles  in  width,  and  of  which  the  entire  land  boundarj'  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  a  state  . 

"By  custom,  however,  and  by  treaty  and  in  special  convention,  the  six 
mile  limit  has  frequently  been  extended  to  more  than  six  miles. 

' '  The  Foreign  Office  of  late  years,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  has  been 
involved  in  many  important  controversies  where  these  questions  have  been 
raised — there  w^as  the  famous  decision  of  the  High  Court  in  the  case  of  the  'Fran- 
■conia,'  the  controversy  with  Denmark  with  regard  to  the  fishing  rights  in  the 
waters  of  Iceland,  and  last  but  not  least  famous,  the  Behring  sea  arbitration.  In 
all  these  cases  the  contention  of  the  Foreign  Office  lias  been  what  I  have  des- 
cribed "  (a). 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  and  the  Attorney-General  struggled  with 
this  admission  as  best  they  could  (6),  and  fortunately  the  tribunal 
did  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  it.  If  we  had  lost  our  bays  it 
would  have  been  because  a  case  which  was  really  the  case  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  was  nominally  and  legally  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Two  Kingdoms  and  One  King. 

Canada's  claim  to  international  rank,  however,  involves  one  of 
two  alternatives:  either  she  must  completely  separate  herself 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  supply  herself  with  a  new  king — an 
impossible  course;  or  else  she  must  retain  the  same  king,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  that  which  is  not  well  understood,  namely  two 
independent  kingdoms  with  the  same  king.  Let  me  try  to  explain 
that  situation.  The  debate  to  which  I  have  referred  touched  upon 
the  subject.     In  one  of  his  articles  Mr.  Cook  said: — 

(o)   North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  at  the  Hague.     Oral  Argument,  pp.  270,  !. 
(b)   Ibici    pp.  270,  1:     1151. 
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""Strangest  of  all  is  tlie  idea  that  the  crown  can  form  a  link  between  these 
Associated  Kingdoms,  which  have  'no  common  army  or  navy,  no  common 
policy,  and  no  agreement  for  concerted  action,'  and  which  are  free  to  make  bargains 
with  one  another,  or,  failing  that,  to  'act  accordingly'  i.e.,  make  other  arrange- 
ments. Imagine  King  George,  as  constitutional  monarch  of  one  kingdom  sign- 
ing a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  with  which,  as  sovereign  of  another  kingdom, 
he  happened  to  be  at  war.  One  cannot  believe  Mr.  Ewart  capable  of  such 
Gilbertian  humor,  and  can  only  suppose  that  the  inclusion  of  the  crown  in  liis 
scheme  is  a  concession  to  weaker  spirits,  and  the  term  'kingdom'  a  temporary 
lapse  from  that  'precision  in  the  use  of  language'  for  which  he  contends." 

Mr.  Cook  had  forgotten  that  not  only  during  earlier  periods 
had  the  idea  which  he  treats  as  mere  burlesque  been  one  of  the 
most  conspicious  and  significant  facts  in  the  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  that  in  later  times,  namely  from  James  I  to  Victoria,  except 
for  7  years,  it  had  been  in  fullest  operation.  For  104  years,  the  crown 
was  the  only  constitutional  link  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
for  123  years  it  was  the  only  link  between  England  and  Hanover. 
During  the  first  of  those  periods  England  was  at  war  without  the 
co-operation  of  Scotland;  and  during  the  second,  the  relation  of 
England  to  Hanoverian  wars  was  controlled  by  the  British  statute 
which  provided: 

"Tliat  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  this  realm  sliall 
hereafter  come  to  any  person,  not  being  a  native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, this  nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  w-ar  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England 
without  the  consent  of  parliament." 

The  king-union  with  Hanover  terminated  at  the  accession  of 
Victoria  to  the  British  throne,  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Salic 
law  in  Hanover  prohibitory  of  female  sovereigns.  In  these  later  days 
the  acceptance  of  the  idea  which  to  Mr.  Cook  seems  so  ridiculous 
ought  not  to  be  difficult.  Formerly,  when  the  king  was  the  real 
executive  and  pledged  his  royal  honor  and  so  on,  separate  action 
of  two  countries  of  which  he  was  king  required  distinction  between 
his  two  capacities;  and  the  idea  of  the  king  signing  a  treaty  in 
one  capacity  and  not  conforming  to  it  in  another,  although  easily 
understood,  and  carried  into  actual  practice,  might  to  some  people 
have  required  explanation.  With  the  transfer  of  executive  power 
from  the  king  to  his  several  governments,  all  difficulty  disappears. 
Now  it  is  not  the  king  who  pledges  his  faith,  it  is  the  government  of 
which  he  is  the  nominal  head;  and  one  of  his  governments  may 
agree  and  the  other  may  not.  We  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
idea  in  its   application   to   commercial   treaties   and   to   commercial 
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war  through  the  operation  of  hostile  tariffs.  For  a  form  of  a 
modern  war-treaty  look  at  the  Angio-Japanese  agreement  of  July 
last: 

"The  CJovernmeiit  of  (hc.oi   Britain  and  the   Government  of  Japan 
....  liavc  agreed " 

Tliat  the  British  goxernnieiu  did  not  intend  to  include  Canada 
in  the  trcnity,  was  made  cjuitc  clear  by  ministei'ial  replies  in  the 
British  Hou.se  of  Commons.  At  the  imperial  conference  of  1911  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laiu'iei'  said: 

"We  have  taken  the  position  in  Canada  tliat  we  do  not  think  tliat  we  are 
l)c)und  to  take  part  in  every  war" (a); 

and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Asquith  was  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons 

"Whether  this  dodrine  was  lield  by  any  one  of  the  other  Dominions; 
whether  it  was  accepted  by  ;he  British  government."  etc. 

Mr.  Asquith  replied,  in  part,  as  follows: 

•■'The  matters  ere  too  grave  and  delicate  to  be  (k'alt  with  by  way  of 
question  and  :'„nswcr"(6). 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  reply  to  a  question  with  reference  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Japanese  treaty  was  still  more  illuminating.  He  was 
asked : 

•' Vv'hetlier  the  Japanese  government  were  informed  as  to  what  com-se  of 
action  would  be  pursued  Ijy  the  Dominions,  should  Great  Britain  be  involved 
in  w:u-  under  article  (wo  of  the  treaty." 

The  reply,  in  part,  was: 

"The  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Dominions  in  any  war  in  which  His 
Majesty's  government  rai;y  be  engaged  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  consultation  with  the  Dominions,  and  is  not  for 
discussion  with  any  foreign  government "(c). 

Canada,  then,  is  not  pledged  by  any  treaty  with  Japan  to  join 
in  rendering  the  military  support  which  the  United  Kingdom  has 
promised  on  her  own  behalf. 

(a)  Proceedinrjs,  pags  117. 
■'61  Times,  28  .lulv,  1911. 
(r.)   Times,  21  ,Iuly,  1911. 
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Mr.  Cook  see.s  something  Gilljertian  in  all  this.  So  shoi^'H.  I,  if 
I  were  accustomed  to  mislead  myself  by  the  misuse  of  th.-  word 
empire — if  I  customarily  thought  of  Canada  as  subordinate  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  as  forming  a  political  unit  with  it — if  (to  i  ecur 
to  Mr.  Cook's  metaphor)  I  constantly  spoke  of  the  shadow  of  one 
thing  as  though  it  were  the  substance  of  another.  Let  Mr.  Cook 
but  think  (and  for  that  pui'pose  speak)  of  the  countries  as  two 
Associated  Kingdoms  rather  than  as  one  Empire,  and  he  will 
find  that  all  the  humor  of  the  situation  will  disappear." 

History  is  full  of  examples  of  one  man  occupying  the  chief 
political  position  in  two  oi-  more  countries,  which  in  every  other 
respect  were  absolutely  separate  and  distinct.  Put  your  finger  on 
almost  any  date  you  like,  and  you  will  find  some  such  case.  Con- 
fine yourself  to  British  history  and  count  up  the  years  in  which 
the  King  of  England  was  also  (really  or  nominally)  King  of  France, 
or  part  of  it ;  in  which  the  King  of  England  was  also  King  of  Scotland ; 
and  in  which  the  King  of  England  was  also  the  King  (or  Elector — 
it  is  the  same  thing)  of  Hanover,  and  you  will  find  that  duality  has 
been  the  rule.  Had  Queen  Victoria  been  a  boy,  dual-sovereignty 
would  have  continued — King  George  would  probably  now  be  King 
of  Hanover,  and  I  should  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  explaining 
that  such  a  situation  is  not  a  creation  of  the  Gilbertian  sort  of  brain. 
Moreover,  if  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  had  his  way,  Canada  would 
have  been  a  kingdom  in  1867.  And  if,  therefore,  dual-sovereignty 
did  terminate  in  1837,  it  would  have  commenced  again  after  an 
interval  of  only  thirty  years. 

ExGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. — For  greater  clearness  let  me  refer 
with  more  particularity  to  the  two  king-unions  that  T  have  men- 
tioned. In  1G03,  James  \'I,  of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne  as  James  T,  inaugurating  a  period  of  104  years  during  which 
the  two  countries  acknowledged  the  same  sovereign,  but  were  in 
every  other  respect  completely  separate  and  independent  kingdoms: 

(1)  James  VI  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
although  James  I  of  lOnghuid. 

(2)  Each  country  retained  its  own  flag.  They  could  not  have 
had  one  national  flag,  because  they  were  not  one  nation.  A  flag 
means  sovereignty,  and  as  Englishmen  had  no  share  in  the'sovei'cignty 
of  Scotland,  and  Scotchmen  no  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
any  combination  of  their  flags  would  have  contradicted  the  facts. 
The  union  jack  could  not  have  appeared  vuuil — 10-4  years  after- 
wards— the  government  of  the  two  countries  had  become  united  under 
one  pai-liam(Mit  (1707).  It  is  for  a  precisely  similar  reason  that  the 
um'on  jack,  in  its  unadaptcd  form,  has  ceased  to  be  t\w  fitting  flag 
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for  Canada.  It  is  the  emblem  of  legislative  control,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (whose  flag  alone  it  is)  has,  in  reality,  no  legislative  control 
over  Canada.  England  and  Scotland,  during  their  king-union,  had 
different  flags,  because  from  a  legislative  point  of  view,  they  were 
independent  states.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  Canada  is  now 
an  independent  state,  and  for  that  very  good  reason  ought  to  fly  her 
own  flag-  the  flag  introduced  b}'  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  and  approved  and  indorsed  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Preston  when  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

(3)  Each  country  retained  its  own  parliament,  and  neither 
parliament  had  the  slightest  control  over  the  other. 

(4)  The  countries  remained  strongly  antipathetic  towards  each 
other,  and  they  hit  at  one  another  by  trade-laws  and  other  statutes 
to  which  the  common  king  gave  the  requisite  assent. 

(.5)  Animosity  culminated  in  statutory  provisions  for  separate 
kings  in  case  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  without  heirs.  The  Eng- 
lish parliament,  by  12  and  13AVilliam  III.  provided  for  the  accession, 
of  the  heirs  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  while  the  Scots  parliament 
enacted  (1704)  a  method  for  the  selection  of  a  successor — 

''Providing  always  that  the  same  be  not  a  succe.'^sor  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
hind  unless"  etc. 

adding  conditions  improbable  of  fulfilment.  The  common  sov- 
ereign assented  to  both  statutes.  It  appears  to  be  very  clear  that 
there  may  be  two  independent  kingdoms  with  the  same  king. 

England  and  Hanover. — Seven  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  another  foreign  sovereign 
(the  Elector  of  Hanover)  came  to  London,  and  was  crowned  as 
King  of  Great  Britain  (1714).  This  duality  lasted  until  the  accession 
of  Victoria  in  1837,  and  during  the  123  years,  England  and  Hanover 
occupied  precise!}'  the  same  relative  positions  as  those  just  ter- 
minated between  England  and  Scotland: 

(1)  The  Elector  of  Hanover  continued  to  be  Elector  of  Han- 
over, although  King  of  Great  Britain. 

(2)  Each  country  retained  its  own  flag  and  its  own  form  of 
government.     Neither  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  other. 

(3)  The  detachment  of  the  two  countries  was  recognized  inter- 
nationally. That  is  an  important  point.  Let  me  elaborate  it  a 
little.  "When  the  Elector  of  Hanover  became  King  of  Great  Britain^ 
the  northern  war  was  raging  between  Sweden  on  the  one  side,  and 
Denmark,  Prussia  and  Russia  on  the  other.  In  the  following  year 
George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  joined  in  treaties  with  these  three 
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powers,  b}'  which  in  return  for  the  war-assistance  of  Hanover,  lie 
was  put  in  possession  of  certain  Swedish  territory.  Thereafter,  and 
for  four  years,  George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  at  war  with  Sweden, 
while,  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  at  peace.  I  do  not  say  that 
his  influence  with  his  British  ministers  did  not  enable  him  to  make 
certain  demonstrations  with  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  which 
were  of  value  to  the  allies;  but  I  do  say  that  the  pretext  (to  a  very 
important  extent,  the  real  reason)  for  those  demonstrations  was 
protection  of  British  merchantmen,  and  that  Sweden  accepted  the 
pretext  and  treated  Great  Britain  as  a  non-belligerent.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Charles  XII  (King  of  Sweden)  was  urged  to  help  the 
Jacobites  in  England,  he  (to  quote  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  Chance) : 

"admitted  the  advantage  to  himself,  but  refused  his  consent  on  the  ground  that 
the  King  of  England  had  not  declared  war  on  him"  (a). 

Afterwards,  when  Peter  of  Russia  urged  George,  as  King  of 
England,  to  furnish  the  allies  with  money,  George  replied 

"that,  as  king,  he  was  not  at  war  with  Sweden,  and  as  elector,  would  perform 
the  engagement  of  his  treaties"  (6). 

Take  also  an  incident  connected  with  the  proposed  treaties  with 
Denmark  in  1718: 

"At  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  attention  was  principally  given  to  the  proposed 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Hanover.  The  former  liad  been  practically 
agreed  to,  but  the  latter  was  hindered  by  the  anxiety  of  Denmark  to  keep  well 
with  Russia  and  Prussia"  (c). 

The  political  separation  between  the  two  countries  was  so  well 
understood  that  the  diplomacy  of  England  (as  a  power  at  peace  with 
both  Hanover  and  Sweden)  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 
minating the  war  between  the  belligerents: 

"Lord  Carteret , ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  (of  England) 
reached  Stockholm  (Sweden)  on  11th  July  1719.  His  commission  was  to  renew 
the  treaty  of  1700  with  Great  Britain,  lately  expired;  to  support  Colonel  Bas.sewitz 
in  his  negotiation  for  peace  with  Hanover;  and  (o  j)r()nu)tr  peace  \\ith  Denmark 
and  Prussia   (d). 

Early  in  1719,  George,  as  elector,  entered  into  another  treaty 
with  Austria  and  Poland,  directed  ))riiicii)ally  against  Russia. 

(a)   George  I  and  the  Sorthern  War  by  J.  F.  Chance,  page  78. 
(q)  Ibiil,  p.  101. 

(c)  Ibid,  p.  259. 

(d)  U.i;i,  p.  333 
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'  •  English  ministers  were  not  informed  of  the  treaty  till  it  had  been  signed. 
Then  a  declaration  attached  to  it  by  which  George,  as  king,  undertook  to  send 
a  British  fleet  to  the  succour  of  Dantzig  and  Elbing  if  they  were  threatened, 
caused  great  difficulties  as  it  required  an  English  counter-signature;  and  this 
was  never  ratified,  it  scems"(a). 

Peter,  of  coui-.se,  did  not  like  Hanoverian  opposition,  but  he  did  not 
fail  to  distinguish  between  Hanover  and  Great  Britain: 

"Peter  the  Great,  now,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  Brit  isli  sentiment, 
declared  to  the  merchants  of  that  nation  at  St.  Petersburg  tliat  he  imj^uted  the 
King  of  England's  hostility  towards  himself  entirely  to  his  Hanoverian  interests; 
he  did  not  blame  Great  Britain^  and  would  continue  his  favor  to  them  as  here- 
lofoi-e,  so  that  they  need  fear  nothing  on  account  of  Hanoverian  intrigues,  but 
might  pursue  their  trade  freely,  provided  they  did  not  concern  themselves  in 
those  intrigues"  (6). 

It  is  unnecessary  further  to  multiply  illustrations.  European 
histoi-y  is  full  of  them.  But  perhaps  a  useful  word  may  be  written 
with  refei-ence  to  Mr.  Cook's  sugoestion  that  my  reference  to  the 
king-union  of  England  and  Holland  is  '"ominous".  Pie  means,  of 
course,  that  eventually  it  ceased  to  exist.  It  did,  but  only  because 
of  the  Salic  law   in  Hanover.     There  is  no  such  law  in  Canada. 

The  king-union  between  England  and  Scotland  is  not ' '  ominous." 
It  ended  happily  in  legislative  vmion.  When  James  \l  set  out  from 
Edinbui-gh  on  a  Tuesday  morning  in  the  spring  of  1603  to  be  received 
in  England  as  James  I.,  there  wei'e,  no  doul)t,  some  persons  who 
could  have  told  him  that  dual-kingship  would  encounter  many 
embarrassments.  They  were  right;  l)ut  the  sufficient  answer  was 
that  the  alternative — separate  kingships — was  much  worse.  In  the 
same  way,  I  reply  that  dual-kingship  is  better  than  Canadian  colon- 
ialism; that  it  is  better  than  separate  kingships;  that  it  is  better  than 
Canadian  republicanism;  and  that  it  is  better  than  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  better  than  what  we  have  at  present.  And 
it  is  better  than  anything  that  can  be  proposed.  Gentlemen,  that  is 
a  very  strong  case. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  dual-kingship  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  will  end  in  complete  separation  or  in  some  closer  union.  I 
am  not  a  prophet,  and  for  some  years  (taught  by  many  disappoint- 
ments) have  not  attempted  the  role.  All  that  I  urge  is  (1)  that 
Canada  must  shed  her  swaddling  clothes,  and  (2)  that  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  ske  can  do  it. 

Indeed,  the  precedent  of  the  English-Scottish  union  ought  to 
afford  comfort  and  hope  to  those  imperialists  wdio  anticipate  the 

(a)    Ibi.l,  p.  292. 
(6)    Ibid,  p.  416. 
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discovery,  at  some  future  time,  of  some  acceptable  scheme  of  closer 
union.  And  it  is  most  significant,  and  to.  nationalists  most  en- 
couraging, that  some  of  the  best  of  present-day  imperialists  are 
commencing  not  only  to  recognize  the  inevitableness  of  nationalism, 
but  actually  to  welcome  it — although  tentatively  and  conditionally — 
as  a  necessar}^  pre-requisite  of  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations. 
For  example,  Lord  Milner  (the  chief  of  English  imperialists)  said: 

"One  thing  alone  is  certain.  It  is  only  on  these  lines,  on  the  lines  of  the 
greatest  development  of  the  several  states,  and  their  coalescence,  as  fully  de- 
veloped units,  into  a  greater  union,  that  the  empire  can  continue  to  exist  at  all. 
The  failure  of  the  p?-st  a,ttenipts  at  imperi;i  organisation  is  due  to  our  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  idea,  of  the  wider  patriotism.  In  practice,  we  are  slipping  back  to 
the  antiquated  conception  of  the  mother-country  as  the  centre  of  apolitical 
system  with  the  younger  states  revolving  round  it  as  satellites.  Against  that 
conception  the  growing  pride  and  sense  of  independence  of  the  younger  states  re- 
volts"^  (a). 

Principal  Peterson  has  recently  said: 

' '  Moreover  there  can  be  no  doubt  th;it.  in  the  course  of  a  natural  develop- 
ment, the  ideal  of  na.tionalism  is,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  rapidly  displacing  the 
colonial  status" (6). 

In  "The  Empire  and  the  Century"  (a  book  befriended  by  Lord 
Grey)  there  is  the  following  (page  40) : 

' '  Before  federation  or  anything  like  it  is  possible,  certain  conditions  must  be 
present.  There  must  be  a  comparatively  uniform  development  throughout  the 
empire,  the  different  parts  which  make  the  federal  imits  showing  a  certain  level 
of  civic  well-being.  One  state  may  be  richer  than  another,  or  may  base  its 
wealth  on  different  grounds;  hut  all  must  have  attained  to  a  certain  lieight  of 
self-conscious  national  life,  otherwise  they  will  enter  the  feder^,tion  on  diH'erent 
terms,  and  instead  of  harmony  will  find  abiding  discontent." 

In  the  last  numljer  of  United  Empire  Di-.  Paikin  said: 

"The  proof  seems  to  be  conclusive  tliat  this  growth  and  org.misation  on  -a 
national  scale  are  necessary  stages  on  the  journey  towards  complete  unity  . 

"We  may  be  iierfectly  sure  that  in  propjrtion  as  each  of  these  countries 
approaches  a  state  of  national  consciousness  it  will  also  acquire  a  deeper  sense  of 
national  responsibility. 

"And  when  the  full  sense  of  national  responsibility  is  reached,  when  each  of 
these  dominions  finally  faces  its  relations  to  the  outer  world,  I  have  no  doubt 

(a)  Standard  of  Empire,  '2'3ril  .M:i.\-,  lltOS. 
(6)    University  Mag.,  vol.  p.  126. 
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about  the  turn  their  thoughts  and  policj'  will  take,  if  they  have  inherited  what 
has  been  called  the  fsaving  common  sense  of  our  race.  They  v;ill  say  that  these 
responsibilities  can  only  be  met  by  a  united,  and  a  closely  united,  empirf^"  (a). 

In  Piofessor  Egerton's  last  book  there  is  the  following: — 
'"In  broad  conirast  with  the  United  Stales  after  the  war  of  indeiJendence, 
and  with  the  Dominion,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Union  of  British  South 
Africa,  the  British  Empire  has  already  reached  a  stage  of  development  at  which 
its  component  parts  consist  of  communities  with  most  of  the  attributes  of  dis- 
tinct nations.  The  most  keen-sighted  of  imperialists  now  recognize  that  what  is 
necessary  is  a  federation  of  nations,  not  of  provinces"  (b) 

And  Mr.  Reginald  V.  Harris  (the  winner  of  the  prize  offered  by 
The  Standard  of  Empire  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Governance  of 
Empire")  has  said: 

"There  seems  to  be,  in  short,  a  virtual  declaration  on  their  (the  Do- 
minion's part)  for  autonomy  first  and  combination  afterwards.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  other  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  either  advisable  or 
possible  ." 

That  language  is  to  nationalists  very  welcome  and  very  in- 
spiring. To  the  rank  and  file  of  imperialists,  it  ought,  I  think,  to 
come  as  almost  conclusive  argument  against  cessation  of  further 
opposition  to  nationalism. 

I  must,  however,  not  appear  to  ask  their  assistance,  or  even 
their  neutrality  on  the  ground  that  nationalism  is  a  step  and  not  an 
end.  I  believe  that  so  far  as  political  connection  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  a  finality.  But  I  also  most  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  only 
the  commencement  of  a  new  Canadian  life — of  a  life  in  which  a  strong 
unifying  Canadian  sentiment  will  quickly  spread  from  Sydney  to 
Victoria,  and  which  just  because  it  has  unified,  just  because  it  has 
become  national,  just  because  it  has  found  its  expression  in  the 
universal  use  of  one  Canadian  flag,  and  just  because  the  long-drawn 
struggle  for  constitutional  freedom  has  ended,  will  be  the  better  able 
to  respond  to  the  friendships  which  bind  together  the  ocean-separ- 
ated subjects  of  the  same  great  king. 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  succeeded,  at  all  events  to  some 
extent,  in  dissipating  from  your  minds  the  two  principal  diSiculties 
which  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  popular  acceptance  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  country  to  that  dignity  of  international  position,  in  which 
she  shall  be  treated  not  as  a  political  satellite,  not  as  a  colony  regu- 
lated from  Downing  Street,  but  as  herself  a  member,  and  an  import- 
ant member  of  the  great  family  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(a)  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Canada  a  somewhat  influential  association  beheved  that  votes  could  be  obtained  by  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  platform  which  had  for  its  first  object:  "To  promote,  especially  among  those  of 
British  birth  and  origin,  the  sense  of  Canadian  Nationality,  as  an  increasing  power  within  the 
British  Empire"      {19th  Cent.  January,  1912,  p.  180). 

(6)  Federations  and  Unions  in  the  British  Empire,     pp.  100,  101. 
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NE  TEMERE  DECREE 

To  refer  the  Lancaster  bill  to  the  courts  was  ridiculous,  but  very 
much  the  best  thing  to  do.  Religious  prejudice  has  been  aroused, 
and  it  will  be  allayed  not  by  reason  ( that  has  never  been  of  the  least 
avail),  but  by  lapse  of  time.  People  have  been  made  to  believe, 
that  the  Quebec  courts  are  engaged  in  enforcing  the  Ne  Temere 
decree,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  the  right  to  supersede 
Canadian  laws.  There  is  not  the  slightest  word  of  truth  in  either  of 
the  statements,  but  until  a  little  time  has  elapsed  nothing  that  can 
be  said  will  have  the  least  influence  upon  those  whose  education  and 
temperament  lead  them  to  regard  the  Catholic  Church  as  their 
enemy,  and  to  believe  any  charge  that  anybody  may  make  against  it. 

But  there  are  many,  very  many,  Protestants  who  are  not  in 
that  class.  All  through  this  controversy  they  have  been  trying  to 
get  at  the  truth  and  the  facts.  They  have  been  worried,  and,  some 
of  them,  misled.  But  they  are  perfectly  open-minded,  and  will, 
perhaps,  not  regret  the  devotion  of  a  few  more  of  my  pages  to  the 
subject. 

Why  is  it  ridiculous  to  refer  to  the  courts  a  question  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  parliament  to  pass  the  Lancaster  Bill? 
Read  it  and  you  will  see : — 

"1.  The  Marriage  Act,  Chapter  105  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  1906.  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  section: — 

"3.  Every  ceremony  or  form  of  marriage  heretofore  or  hereafter  per- 
formed by  any  person  authorised  to  perform  any  ceremony  of  marriage  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  it  is  performed,  and  duly  performed  according  to  such 
laws,  shall  everywhere  within  Canada  be  deemed  to  be  a  valid  marriage,  not- 
withstanding any  differences  in  the  religious  faith  of  the  person  so  married  and 
without  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  person  performing  the  ceremony. 

"3.  The  rights  and  duties,  as  married  people,  of  the  respective  persons 
married  as  aforesaid,  and  the  children  of  such  marriage,  shall  be  absolute  and 
complete,  and  no  Law  or  canonical  decree  or  custom  of  or  in  any  province  in 
Canada  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  to  invalidate  or  qualify  any  such 
marriage  or  any  of  the  rights  of  the  .said  persons  or  their  children  in  any  manner 
whatsoever. 

In  other  words: 

1.  Every  marriage  shall  be  a  legal  marriage,  no  matter  what  the 
religion  of  the  pai'ties  may  be.  1 

2.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to  a  legal  marriage  and 
their  children  shall  be  absolute  and  complete. 

3.  No  canonical  decrees  shall  invalidate  a  legal  marriage. 
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If  the  absurdity  of  a  i-ofcronce  to  the  courts  of  sucli  a  bill  be  not 
at  once  appai-cnt  to  you,  ask  what  would  be  thought  of  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  following  bill: 

1.  Every  legal  contract  shall  be  a  legal  contract,  no  matter 
what  the  religion  of  the  parties  may  be. 

2.  Tlie  i-ights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to  a  legal  contract,  and 
their  executors,  shall  be  absolute  and  complete. 

3.  No  canonical  decrees  shall  invalidate  a  legal  contract. 

Not  a  single  member  of  parliament  (or  anybody  else)  would 
think  of  asking  the  Privy  Council  whether  the  Dominion  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  pass  that  bill.  Why?  Because  it  says  nothing  and  does 
nothing — that  which  is  legal  shall  be  legal,  that  is  all.  So  also  the 
Lancaster  bill.  Listen  to  what  its  author  himself  said  as  to  his 
bill: 

"  The  bill  does  not  suy  n  word  about  how  people  .shell  be  married,  but 
says  that  if  they  are  lawfully  married,  by  any  ceremony  performed  in  a  province, 
they  shall  remain  married  although  their  religious  belief  is  different"  (a). 

But  if  people  are  la\\fully  married,  they  remain  married  whether 
parliament  so  declaies  or  not.  The  bill  says  nothing  and  does  nothing; 
and  does  anyone  suggest  that  the  courts  should  be  asked  to  say 
whether  the  Dominion  can  do  nothing?  Curiou.sly  enough  that  is 
what  is  going  to  be  done — or  i-ather  wliat  the  government  has  said 
that  it  is  going  to  do,  and,  fiom  my  j)oint  of  view  (a  desire  to  get 
people  to  understand  rather  tluin  To  antagonise  each  other)  the 
move  is  a  good  one.  I  am  unable,  indeed,  to  see,  exactly,  how  we 
are  going  to  avoid  being  laughed  at,  but  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  time  necessary  for  the  ciuieting  of  our  nerves. 

The  debate  in  the  house  will  do  much  to  rob  the  air  of  its  elec- 
tricity. If  Mr.  Lancaster's  bill  was  inartistic  in  its  drafting,  he  was 
clear  enough  as  to  the  point  which  he  had  in  mind.  He  imagined 
that  the  Catholic  chui'ch  was  asserting  a  claim  to  override  Canadian 
laws;  he  thought  that  there  existed  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  claim;  and  he  wanted  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
state-law.     He  said: 


' '  This  comitry  wants  the  issue  faced,  and  it  has  got  to  be  faced; — who  is  to 
decide  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  our  children,  the  church  or  the  parliament  of  Canada  ? 
Don't  let  us  run  away  from  it.     Our  children  will  bless  us  if  we  settle  the  matter." 

"The  question  is  this:  If  the  church  says  tliat  this  or  that  is  to  decide 
the  legitimacy  of  the  children  and  the  state  of  married  people,  is  tliat  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land  or  is  parliament  to  be  able  to  .say:      Tliat  is  not  the  law.     But 

(a)   Hansard,  January  22,  1912,  p.  1685. 
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parliament-made-law  must  prevail.     That  is  the  issue;  that  is  what  we  have  to 
deal  with" (a).  '    '  - 

I  think  it  probat)le  that  the  debate  mu.st  have  convinced  Mr. 
Lancaster  of  the  error  of  his  assumptions,  for  it  established  beyond 
possibility  of  controversy  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Catholic  church  makes  no  such  claim  as  that  imagined 
by  Mr.  Lancaster. 

2.  Xo  member  of  the  house  made  any  such  claim.  Leading 
Catholics  disavowed  it. 

3.  Nobody  pretends  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  state-law  over  church-law. 

Probably  readers  of  these  Papers  will  be  glad  to  have  those 
points  substantiated.     Mr.  Borden  said: 

"Now  my  hon.  friend,  in  the  very  able  address  w-liich  he  has  delivered, 
has  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the  church  and  state  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
this  rhatter.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  every  one  of  us  knows  that  under  the 
laws  of  Canada,  and  under  the  laws  of  every  province  in  Canada,  the  decree  of 
any  church  cannot  invalidate  the  civil  law\     That  is  perfectly  manifest"  (6). . 

Mr.  Burnham  referring  to  Mi'.  Borden's  statement  said : 

"He  has  laid  down  the  broad  general  principles  which  underlie  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  state.  He  has  showai  that  the  church  caimot  override  the  state.  To 
my  mind  that  is  broad  enough  to  repel  any  ecclesiastical  decree,  enactment,  or 
laws  of  any  description  whatever.  He  has  also  said,  as  I  vmdcrstood  him,  that 
the  civil  law  alone  validates  marriage,  and  that  no  church  can  be  recognized  as 
supreme  on  that  question.  What  could  be  more  explicit,  w^hat  more  likely  to 
quiet  the  agitation  in  this  comitry  than  tliis  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  great 
statesman  at  the  head  of  this  govcrnmenf  ?  There  is  no  unceruiin  sound  about 
it"  (c). 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said: 

"There  has  been  an  impression  that  the  Xc  Temere  decree  was  intended 
to  override  the  authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  the  parliament.  As  a 
Catholic  I  protest  against  any  such  interpretation.  There  is  no  such  intention  '' 
(d). 

When  Mr.  Dohorty  was  speaking  the  following  exchanges  took 
place: 

(a)    Ibid.  pp.  Uil7.S. 
ib/  Ibid.  p.  1663. 

(c)  Ibid.  p.  1675. 

(d)  Ibid.  p.  1677. 
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Mr.  Caui{<)ij-.  Has  the  promulgation  of  the  Ne  Temere  decree  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  affected  the  civil  law  as  it  stood  before  the  decree  was  pro- 
mulgated in  Canada? 

Mr.  Doherty. — Not  one  iota. 

Mr.  Carroll.     Nor  in  any  other  province  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  cannot  speak  witli  familiarity  of  the  laws  of  the  other 
provinces,  but  I  have  never  heard  tliat  it  did.  However,  for  whatever  profes- 
sional reputation  I  may  liave,  1  liave  no  hesitation  in  stating  on  the  proposition, 
that  the  law  of  the  province  of  Quebec  on  marriage  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was 
before  the  Ne  Temere  decree  was  enacted. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.     Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  say  tliat  there  can  be  no 
application  in  (he  courts  of  Quebec  of  any  provisions  or  results  of  the  Ne  Temere 
decree? 

Mr.  Doherty.     That  is  certainly  my  unhesitating  opinion  (a). 

Mr.  Pelletier  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  debate  upon  some  of  the 
members,  said  that  some  of  them  were  saying: 

"Why,  this  a  strange  tiling,  we  are  now  told  that  the  Ne  Temere  decree  is 
not  in  force  in  any  of  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada.  Sir,  the  Ne  Temere  decree 
has  no  civil  effect  in  the  country,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  No  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  i)retends  for  a  moment  that  the  Ne  Temere  Decree 
has  any  civil  or  legal  effect  in  Canada"  (6). 

He  read  from  the  tablet  (the  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Westminster)  in  confirmation  of  what  he  said  (c)  and 
added : 

"This  is  the  imiversal  opinion  of  all  Catholics  of  this  country.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  does  not  intend  to  impose  its  views  on  different  religious  beliefs 
or  different  religions.  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
before  long  ,  if  there  are  any  people  in  this  country  who  still  believe  that  to  be  the 
case,  they  will  come  to  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion" {d). 

From  that  debate  (a  credit  to  the  Canadian  parliament  and  to 
every  man  who  took  part  in  it) — from  that  effort  to  elucidate  and 
understand  the  subject — from  that  perfect  demonstration  that  the 
Catholic  church  makes  no  claim  to  override  the  law  of  the  state,  turn 
to  the  memorandum  recently  ''issued  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada."  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts — one  of  them  is  an  assertion  that 
the  Catholic  church  does  make  the  claim  just  referred  to,  and  the 
other  two  are  most  successful  refutations  of  any  such  claim.  The 
purpose  of  the  memorandum  is  stated  in  the  opening  sentence: 

(a)  Ibid.  pp.  1687,  88,  91. 

(b)  Ibid.  p.  1726. 


V(^/       iUHJ.      [J.     i  I  ^u. 

(c)  The  extract  may  be  found,  ante,  p.  128. 

(d)  Hansard,  January  22,  1912,  p.  1727'. 
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"It  will  be  helpful  to  consider  .  .  .  the  following  incontrovertible 
facts  connected  with  the  present  demands  of  Rome  to  control  the  marriage  laws 
of  Canada." 

And  the  refutation  is  triumphantly  declared  in  the  final  clause 
of  a  statement  of  the  situation: 

"The  question  may  well  be  asked,  Where  does  Rome  find  authority  for  her 
audacious  claim  tliat  when  the  statute  law  of  the  land  validates  a  marriage,  she, 
placed,  in  the  same  position  as  other  religious  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  has  the 
right  by  her  decree  to  overrule  such  legislative  declaration  and  nullify  what  it 
enacts  (a). 

The  real  question,  of  course,  is,  Where  does  Rome  make  the 
audacious  claim  ?  And  the  reply  of  the  committee  is  to  cite  a  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563),  and  an  extract  from  a  Catholic  text- 
book in  which  the  author  says  that  heretic  marriages  should  not  be 
considered  valid  in  places  where  the  decree  is  in  force  because  heretics 
' '  are  subject  also  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Church"  (pp.9,  10) . 
To  this  there  are  some  very  obvious  replies: 

1.  The  committee  itself  says  that: — 

"as  a  matter  of  fact  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  adjudged  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  England,  are  not  now  and  never  were,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  to  England  or  at  any  other  period,  in  force  in  Quebec"  (b). 

2.  The  text-book  has  no  reference  to  civil  jurisdiction  — only  to 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

3.  No  doubt  in  earlier  times  the  Catholic  church  and  every 
other  church  made  many  extraordinary  claims.  What  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  prove  to  us,  before  attacking  any  particular  claim, 
is  that  somebody  is  asserting  it  in  Canada  now.  Why  does  not  the 
committee  fulminate  against  some  of  the  other  old  assertions  of  civil 
jurisdiction  ?  The  most  extravagant  of  them,  probably,  was  the  claim 
to  depose  sovereigns,  and  release  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
The  notion,  on  doubt,  is  dead  enough,  but  the  committee  might  very 
reasonably  condemn  it.  And  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
committee  should  not  overlook  some  paragraphs  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  for  not  only  does  that  document  bear  date  nearly 
100  years  after  the  Council  of  Trent  (1647),  but  it  has  been  sub- 
scribed (with  more  or  less  mental  reservation)  by  all  present-day 
Presbyterian  clergymen  in  Canada: 

"The  Lord  Jesus,  as  king  and  head  of  his  church,  hath  therein  appointed  a 
government  in  the  liand  of  church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate. 

(a)  P.  3. 

(6)  P.  10. 
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II  To  these  officers  tlie  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  committed,  by 
virtue  Mlicrcof  they  liave  power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut 
that  kingdom  against  the  impenitent,  both  by  the  word  and  censures;  and  to 
open  it  unto  penitent  sinners,  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  by  absolution 
from  censures,  as  occasion  shall  require. 

III.  Church  censures  are  neces.sary  forthereclaimingandgainingof  offend- 
ing brethren;  for  deterring  of  others  from  the  like  offences;  for  purging  out  of 
tliat  leaven  whicli  might  infect  the  whole  lump;  for  vindicating  the  honor  of 
Christ,  and  the  holy  profes -ion  of  the  gospel;  and  for  preventing  the  ^\Tath  of 
God,  which  might  justly  fall  upon  tlie  church,  if  they  should  suffer  his  covenant, 
and  the  .seals  thereof  to  be  profaned  by  notorious  and  obstinate  offenders. 

IV.  For  the  better attiiiningoftheseends,  the  officers  of  the  church  are  to 
proceed  by  acbnonition,  suspension  from  the  .sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  for 
a  sea.son,  and  by  excommuniciition  from  tlie  chureh  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  and  demerit  of  the  person"  (a). 

.  "And  beciiusG  the  powers  which  God  luath  ordiined,  and  the  liberty  which 
Chri.st  liath  purchased,  are  not  intended  by  God  to  destroy,  but  mutually  to 
uphold  and  preserve  one  another;  they  who,  upon  pretence  of  Christian  liberty, 
shall  oppose  any  lawful  power,  or  the  lawful  exercise  of  it,  whether  it  be  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  And  for  their  publishing  of  such 
opinions,  or  maintaining  of  such  practices,  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature, 
or  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  concerning  faith,  worship,  or 
conversation;  or  to  the  power  of  godliness; .  or  such  erroneous  opinions  or  prac- 
tices, as  either  in  their  own  nature,  or  in  the  manner  of  publishing  or  inaintaining 
them,  are  destructive  to  the  external  peace  and  order  which  Christ  liath  estab- 
lished in  the  church;  they  may  lawfully  be  called  to  account,  and  proceeded 
against  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  " 
(b). 

"Tlic  civil  mugi.strate  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of 
the  word  and  sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
yet  he  liath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order,  that  xmity  and  peace  be 
preserved  in  the  church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all 
blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abu.ses  in  worship 
and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  .settled, 
administered,  and  observed  "  (c). 

All  that,  of  course,  belong.s  to  a  period  long  gone  by.  Nobody 
in  Canada  now  pretends  that  our  courts  ought  to  suppress  those 
things  which  the  Presbyterian  church  declares  to  be  blasphemies 
and  heresies;  nobody  asserts  that  heretics  (including  Presbyterians) 
are  subject  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church :  and  nobody 
asserts  that  that  church  has  any  control  over  the  marriage-law  of 
Canada. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  unanimously  anathemize  all  those 
absurd  assertions;  discharge  the  committee,  with  thanks:  and  ap- 
point another  whose  pleasanter  duty  it  shall  be  to  note  and  em- 

(a)  Confession  of  Faith,  cap.  30 

(b)  Ibid.  cap.  20. 
fc)   Ibid,  cap   2.3. 
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phasize  the  points  of  harmony  in  all  our  religions,  and  thus  to  help 
us  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  each  other. 
Ottawa,  February  1912. 

John  S.  Eavart. 


To  Corres-pondents: 

During  Mr.  Ewart'a  absence  in  November  and  December,  letters  of  appreciation  of  the 
Kingdom  Papers  accumulated  in  too  large  numbers  for  individual  repl>.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
writers  of  them  will  be  good  enough  to  accept  this  general  actnowledgment  of  their  kindness. 

These  papers  (including  the  back  numbers)  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  applicants. 

John  S.  Ewart, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 
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